ANOTHER CHAPTER ON RINGS. 


The worst crime against mankind, says Pliny, was committed by him 
who first put a ring upon his finger. The historian, a cynic in his 
opposition to the luxurious refinements of an enlightened state of 
civilisation, considered rings and other ornaments professing to 
improve the handiwork of nature, — and chiefly remarkable for the 
utter absence in them of any useful end, — to have been 
discovered for the sake of females only. A more sweeping 
comdemnation could, from a Greek or Latin mouth, scarcely have 
been uttered. No plea is admitted by him in their justification, none 
in their excuse. The value of “precious ” stones was an abomination 
to this “martyr of nature.” Pompey had his portrait 

taken in pearls; by which probably is meant that his portrait was 
surrounded by those jewels — “his hair thown back from the 
forehead, delighting the eye.” This, says the uncompromising 
censor, had been a downright ignominy and disgrace were it not a 
presage of that time when the pearl-crowned head was to be 
severed from the body. 


An iron ring was, at an ancient period of Roman history, a mark of 
military prowess. The use of rings of gold created a wall of division 
between the knights and the commonalty; to the latter this 
ornament was interdicted. On these rings sometimes were 
engraven images of the ancient deities. “At the present day” — 
about 50 A. D. — says Pliny, “a fashion has been introduced, even 
among the men, of wearing effigies upon their fingers representing 
Harpocrates and other divinities of Egypt.” Harpocrates appears to 
be a name of Horas, the god of silence. If this ring were used as a 
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seal it would indicate the secret and confidential nature of the 
written communication to which such seal was attached. Subjoined 
is an engraving of an iron ring with an image of Serapis. 





The specimens [on the lower image] represent a key and ring 
together: they are of considerable antiquity. From their 
appearance, they must have been very cumbersome to the wearer. 
The desire of the ornamental seems, indeed, in their case, to have 
succumbed to that of the useful. Clemens Alexandrinus thus 
describes the rings worn by the early Christians: “The figures on our 
rings,” he says, “are those of a dove, ora fish, or a ship sailing 
before the wind, and sometimes of a lyre like that of Polycrates, or 
of an anchor, which Seleucus was in the habit of using for his 
device. For we must not engrave upon them idols, which it is even 
forbidden us to look upon. Nor must a sword or bow be on the seal 


of those who follow after peace; or cups on that of those who are 
temperate.” He then comments on the heathen custom of those 
who had the ladies of their thoughts displayed on their seals, ““so as 
not to be able to forget them, even if they would, but to recall 
continually by their images passions of lust and intemperance.” 


We wonder in what terms Clemens would have spoken of the 
cartes de visits of the present day. The sculpture of the dove which 
he refers to, bearing a branch of olive, with Noah’s ark below and a 
rainbow above, needs no explanation for the educated Christian, 


A sign composed of the two first letters of the name of the founder 
of their creed, was also used by his followers on their seals. The 
sign here annexed is much the same as the wellknown cross of 
Constantine the great. 


The dilemma of the early Christians in the ornamental sculpture of 
their rings seems to have been this: they could not, on the one 
hand, without fear of betraying their creed, design a cross nor any 
other of the Christian mysteries, nor could they, without insulting 
it, adopt an idolatrous or, as Clement would call it, a libidinous 
device. 


The fashion of wearing rings on the fingers is certainly more 
convenient than that adopted in the East Indies and other places 
far away, in which we read of their being worn in the nose, lips, 
cheeks, and chin. When Peter Alvarez had his first audience of the 
King of Calicut, he found that monarch adorned with jewels on 
every available part of his person. The barbarity of a ring in the lip 
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cannot be sufficiently stigmatised by a lady who wears one in her 
ear. The lady who affects the lip-ring considers the pierced ear a 
sign of slavery, as it was known to be by the Hebrews long ago. 
Travellers in India have realised the nursery tradition of the lady 
with “rings on her fingers and bells on her toes; ” and we know that 
the tinkling feet of the Jewish women incurred the reprobation of 
the prophet Ezekiel. All nations seem to agree in this love of 
personal ostentation. The entrails of the earth are torn to extract 
gems for a lady’s finger. How many hands, says Pliny, are worn 
down that one little joint may be ornamented. “If the infernal 
regions really existed, certainly these burrows of avarice and luxury 
would have penetrated into them.” 


“A espada e o annel, segundo a mao ecu que estiver,” says the 
Portuguese proverb, intimating that the value both of a sword and 
a ring depend very much on the person who carries them. In the 
sense of the proverb, the value of a ring is often augmented by a 
consideration of the hand from which it came. In these cases, it is 
the person — the donee or the donor — who gives value to the 
ring; but when we see a brilliant of the finest water on the hand of 
a gentleman whose shirt appears to have undergone as long a 
probation as Isabella’s famous holy linen, it is the ring which gives 
value, just its mercantile value and no more, to the person. 


The subject of rings leads us to a reflection upon precious stones, 
with which they are usually ornamented. “To them,” says Bacon, 
“a fictitious value has been given, to show a value in riches beyond 
that which man’s rational happiness requires.” For all useful 
purposes, the emerald is far less valuable than the flint. Its rarity 
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alone gives it estimation. It would seem needless to make this 
observation had not Pliny apparently overlooked the distinction 
when he talked of the majestic might of nature presenting itself to 
us contracted within a very limited space — “in arctum coacta 
verum naturae majestas.” He gives a story, however, which lends a 
colour to the supposition that the above remark must be 
interpreted ironically. “Ismenias,” says he, “a man who used to 
accompany the chorus on a flute, was in the habit of displaying 
great numbers of glittering stones, a piece of vanity on his part. An 
emerald, upon which was engraved a figure of Amymone (one of 
the Danaides) being offered for sale in the Isle of Cyprus at six 
golden denarii, he gave orders to buy it. The dealer reduced the 
price of the stone to four, upon which Ismenias remarks, ‘ By 
Hercules, he has done me but a bad turn in this, for the merit of the 
stone has been greatly impaired by its reduction in price. ’” 


Superstition has attributed marvellous and supernatural effects to 
various stones, and popular credulity has subscribed to and 
adhered to them with a degree of faith opinidtre, in a degree 
proportionate to its want of reason. Thus, in the ancient popular 
mind these fables held their dusty and venerated niches — that the 
stone Alectoria, so called from being found in the crop of poultry, 
alone rendered Milo invincible: that other stones imparted divine 
dreams, predicting all the coming on of time; that some called the 
gods from heaven to earth, and others the shadows of the damned 
from hell; that the stone in the ring which Moses gave to his 
Egyptian wife taught her to forget him; that the ring of Vespasian 
cast out demons, and that of Gyges rendered him invisible. To 
these may be added the story of the ring which was long preserved 
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with great veneration in Westminster Abbey. This was supposed to 
cure the cramp and falling sickness. This ring, says Hospinian, was 
brought to King Edward by some persons coming from Jerusalem, 
and was the same which he had himself given some time previously 
and privately to a poor person, who had asked alms of him for the 
love he bare to St. John the Evangelist. A crooked sixpence, we 
believe, is by some thought to have the same efficacious virtue. 


Of rings generally, Tubal Cain and Prometheus have both been 
mentioned as the inventors. 


The marriage ring is a variation of the subject too well known to 
admit of much treatment. Everybody tells us that it dates from the 
most remote antiquity. Its circular form allegorises eternity-— of 
affection, or other sentiment. 


Our knowledge of the impurity of guinea gold, of which wedding 
rings are usually made, spoils the otherwise pretty posy of Robert 
Herrick: 


And as this round 

Is nowhere found 

To flaw or else to sever, 
So let our love 

As endless prove, 

And pure as gold for ever. 


But perhaps the alloy is but a delicate image of the amantium tree 
which make the love more durable. 
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We all know the story, disbelieved in by sceptical anatomists of 
modern time, about the vein which runs directly from the finger on 
the left hand to the heart, bearing along with it cardiacal virtues 
from the ring. The observation of Pliny on the subject is perhaps 
less generally known. It is tainted with his accustomed bitterness. 
"Whoever it was that first introduced the use of rings, he did so not 
without hesitation; for he placed this ornament on the left hand, 
the hand which is generally concealed, whereas if he had been sure 
of its being an honourable distinction, it would have been more 
conspicuous upon the right.” 


It seems most probable that the ring occupies its position solely on 
the ground of convenience: it would be difficult to conceive any 
place in which it would be more out of the way. The golden circlet] 
has, however, scarred the faces of promising youths, when a 
certain rigidity of thought has prevented the mother taking it off 
previously to their evening ablution. 


A ring, apparently of the fifteenth oentury, was found some time 
ago in Yorkshire, made of gold and with a device of two orpine 
plants joined by a true-love knot, with this motto above, "Ma fiance 
velt” my sweetheart wills. The stalks of the plants intertwined 
symbolised the union of the lovers. 


Bush or straw rings were formerly used in Prance, and perhaps in 
England, to marry those who, having given dalliance too much 
therein before all sanctimonious ceremonies were ministered with 
full and holy rite, still wished to save their souls from the danger 
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they had incurred by their sin. Nothing but the notoriety of their 
evil doing, or their own predilections, could have prevented the 
marriage of these persons by a ring of gold. The ring of straw would 
seem to symbolise in this case, to each party to the contract, the 
exceeding fragility, and perhaps also the worthlessness of the 
virtue of the objects of their choice. 


J. M. 


Once a Week, Feb. 17, 1866. 


